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(On September 21, 1972, Dr. O'Grady presented this talk to the Director and 
to the Heads of Departments at the Museum of Modern Art in relation to the 
proposal that the Museum host a study conference to be called "Open Circuits: 


The Future of Television:"') 


ifs 
The distant vision, the tele-vision, which I set before you today could be 
best described in terms relating to that most primary and deeply personal medium 
in which each of us spends one-third of his life engaging his own interiority, 
the dream. Sigmund Freud, in his short essay On Dreams (1901), focused on the 


concept of transformation: 


The transformation of the latent dream thoughts into the 
manifest dream content deserves all our attention, since 

it is the first instance known to us of psychical material 1 
being changed over from one mode of expression to another.... 


He recognized, as have all of us since, the similarity of this process to the 
creation of a work of art. 

The transformation, this changing over of one state into another, is at 
the center of all my remarks this afternoon. Transformation is the very essence 
of metaphor, which Aristotle described as the ability to see, to envision, 
similarities in dissimilars, to make one thing into another. The Latin 
translation of the Greek meta-phor, which literally means "to carry across" 
(in contemporary Greece, moving vans are called metaphors), is the word 
trans-fer, and the past participle of that irregular verb fero, ferre, tuli is 
latus - hence, the word translate. 

One of my favorite essays, one that transformed my own thinking at one 
point, was translated this week, and I am sure-that Paul Valéry's "The Method 
of Leonardo" is a text familiar to many of you here. You will remember that 
it is itself transformational in nature. Valéry first wrote it in 1894 and 
published it in La Nouvelle Revue in 1895. In 1919, he republished it, changing 
it throughout by adding his marginal notes from the intervening twenty-five 
years. Valéry's essay was a landmark for me because he was interested not only 


in Leonardo's works but also in his mind; to quote him, "in the living and 
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thinking systems that produced those works" (p. eee "In reality," he said, 
"Leonardo was the name I gave to what (twenty-five years earlier) impressed me 

as being the power of that mind." Valéry had become concérned with the structure 
of a consciousness, with how a mind went about the act of making itself. 

"An 'I' and its Universe," he wrote in a margin, "should have the same relation 
that exists between a retina and a source of light" (p. 22). In another marginal 
comment on a passage about Leonardo's images, he wrote: ''The persistence of 
impressions has an essential role. There is a sort of symmetry in these mutual 
transformations. Corresponding to the spatialization of linear movements is something 
I once described as the chronolysis of space" (pp. 24-25). In another margin, 
he added: "From this point of view Leonardo's intellectual labors are part of the 
slow transformation by which the notion of space - at first that of a complete 
vacuum.... has little by little developed into the notion of a system inseparable 
from the matter it contains, and from time" (p. 35). 

In another of his marginal notes, this one on Leonardo's drawings, Valéry 
remarked that "Leonardo's precise imagination creates the sort of effects that 
photography has since revealed as fact" (p. 35). It was not until the 1840s 
that humans first learned to make a still image, and it was nearly half a century 
later before we were able to make a moving image. Fifty years later, 97 percent 
of all Americans, and their experience will be true of all mankind, are able to 
experience, as part of the everyday world, a simultaneous moving image. The 
real innovation of television was this temporal dimension, this syn-chronolysis 
of space. 

According to Val€éry, Leonardo understood what we have come to call 
videospace, because the invention of videography actually did make the whole 
planetary system a source of light continually capable of playing on the retina 
of each "I" in the Universe. Television is nothing else than the concretization 
of Leonardo's conception, and I think it is no accident that when the scientific 
scholar Leopold Infeld attempted to explain Einstein's theory of relativity, he 
used the metaphor of television. a 

At one point in his book, Albert Ejstein: His Work and Its Influence on Our 
World, Infeld quotes the opening sentence of Herman Minkowski's last public 
lecture, the famous "Space and Time," delivered in 1908: 


Gentlemen! (said Minkowski) The vision of space and time which 
I wish to develop before you grew on the soil of physical 
experiments....Their tendency is radical. From now on, 

space in itself and time in itself should descend into a 

shadow and only a union of both should retain its independence: 


This profound transformation in the history of man's conceptual consciousness 
was made immediately clear to everyone by television. It became a commonplace 


to say that the world was a common place, a global village, a videospace. 
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II 

It is this subject of transformation which especially concerns me as a 
teacher, because teaching itself is nothing other than an act of transformation. 
Cognate of the word token, the root meaning of teaching is sign or symbol. In 
the Old English poem, Beowulf, tacn means a spoor, the footprint of an animal, and 
our verb teaching means to hunt by following signs, to explore by symbols, to 
possess that metaphoric ability to see one thing in or through another. 

In so far as teaching is an exploration and a metaphoric process, in so far 
as one learns, it is a transformation of the self, a continuous restructuring 
of one's own consciousness, and it is my view that our century is gradually coming 
to recognize that one of the main components of art is this aesthetic act of 
creating each individual mind; that art, properly understood, is no longer an 
object but the creative evolutionary interplay between the subjects and their 
objects; as Minkowski said, "only a union of both should retain its independence." 
It is that view, that tele-view, which explains my advocacy for the proposal 
before you. 

In 1819, just 100 years before Valéry published his marginal. notes, 
spoors of the growth of his own mind, footnotes, footprints as it were, John 
Keats wrote that great fifty-page-long letter (No. 159) to his brother George 
and his sister Georgiana. "I have been reading lately," he wrote, "two very 
different books, Robertson's The History of America and Voltaire's Siecle de 
Louis XIV. It is like walking arm in arm between Pizarro and the great-little 
Monarctt.!"" 

At that moment, Keats was in crisis, deeply engaged in a meditation on the 
history of man's consciousness, the interaction of the human spirit with the 
world, of Valéry's 'I' with the Universe. He wrote: 


The common cognomen of this world among the misguided and 
superstitious is 'a vale of tears' from which we are to be 
redeemed by a certain arbitrary interposition of God and 

taken to Heaven - What a little circumscribed straightened 
notion! Call the world if you please "The vale of Soul - 
making." Then you will find out the use of the world (I am 
speaking now in the highest terms for human nature admitting 

it to be immortal which I will here take for granted for the 
purpose of showing a thought which has struck me concerning 

it)eI say 'Soul-making'. Soul as distinguished from an Intelligence- 
There may be intelligences or sparks of the divinity in millions- 
but they are not Souls till they acquire identities, till each 
one is personally itself." "How then are Souls to be made ?" "How > 
but by the medium of a world like this? This point I sincerely 
wish to consider because I think it a grander system of salva- 
tion than the Christian religion - or rather it is a system 

of Spirit-creation. This is effected by three grand materials 
acting the one upon the other for a series of years, These 

three Materials are the Intelligence - the Human Heart.... 

and the World or Elemental Space suited for the proper action 

of Mind and Heart on each other for the purpose of forming the 
Soul or Intelligence destined to possess the sense of Identity. 

I can scarcely express what I but dimly perceive - and yet I 
think I perceive it - that you may judge the more clearly I will 
put it in the most homely form possible - I will call the world 

a School instituted for the purpose of teaching little children 
to read - I will call the human heart the horn book used in that 
school - and I will call the child able to read the soul made 
from the school and its hornbook. 225 


It is Keats' vision of the world as a medium and as an elemental space in which 
mind acts on heart to create soul or identity that throws light on this 
afternoon's subject, videospace. 

In Keats’ time and for a century after, works of art, perceived as objects, 
were in temples and palaces and museums, and they were available only to that 
small minority of humanity who were able to and could afford to travel across 
distances to perceive them. With television, this view of art has been transformed. 
For in television, the object exists only when an electrical current is 
generating it at a specific series of moments in time, i.e., only when it is 
being created on a monitor. In one of his early essays, one of our current 
televisionaries remarked that the real business of television was none other 
than "the reprogramming of the sensory life of North America, changing the entire 
outlook and experience of the population of this pontiaunt.dt Here, then, is 
an art form grounded in the modifications, the transformations, of the intensity 
of light, the shades of colors, the compositions of spaces, the manipulations of 
forms within it, the rhythmic pulses through it, and the sound harmonized with it, 
to mention but a few of the elements which are simultaneously interacting with 
each other. And one man's personal creation, such as those you have seen this after- 
noon, can be transmitted, in its own original medium untransformed to every other 
human being in the world, and the minds and hearts of each of them can be 
sensitized to each of these elements and their interaction. And this ability to 
teach this discipline and pleasure to all minds, the ability to raise so powerfully 
the understanding and appreciation of all of the basic elements, the abstract 
principles, if you will, on which all of the other pictorial and spatial and moving and 
musical arts are based, will enable you to powerfully transform the traditional 
pedagogical function of the museum in a new world without walls. 

Just as time and space have been unified, and the 'I' and the Universe 
(Valéry added "....if we admit that these two myths are useful") are in the 
process of being fused in our understanding, so our conception of the work of 
art will be none other than the creation of the subject and of the object in 
interaction with each other in Keats' Elemental Space. In exhibiting this new 
"art,'' somewhat abstract in conception, as, indeed, a number of the videotapes 
you have seen this afternoon, you will be fusing the artistic tradition with 
the scientific one which has, historically, proceeded through increasingly 


powerful abstraction. 
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III 


Just thirty-three years ago, when the Museum of Modern Art was preparing 
a predictive book, Art In Our Time, for the New York World Fair of 1939, the 
late Iris Barry, who at that time was just founding the Museum's collection 
and standing in somewhat the position in which we stand today, contributed two 
thoughtful essays, one on the dreams of Méliés, who had died the year before, 
and one called "Designs for an Abstract Film'' (pp. 367-368), in which she 
reviewed the works of Leopold Survage, Viking Eggling, Hans Richter, Walter 
Ruttman, Ferdinand Léger, Len Lye , and Oskar Fischinger. 

That attention to abstraction is worth remarking on because that key 
problem of the relation between the artistic object and the artistic subject 
in our time is reflected in the work of Suzanne Langer. In her book Philosophical 
Sketches, written in 1962, she published a central essay, ''On a New Definition 
of Symbol," which was a sign of the transformation of her thoughts and mind. 
Paying tribute to Freud and her master, Ernst Cassirer, and to the philosopher 
of the scientific mind, Ernst Nagel, she arrived at this conclusion: "Any 
device whereby we make an abstraction is a symbolic element, and all abstraction 
involves pvmelteecien.”” In the process she made us aware that science is 
basically metaphoric and artistic and moved us toward that holistic merger 
which I have been discussing this afternoon. 

In addition to their reliance on increasingly powerful abstractions, 
scientists have become increasingly aware, as Thomas Kuhn's The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions reveals, that their own discipline is a mental model 
and, in this way, similar to art. One of the forces which has led to our 
awareness and recognition of this interactive, phenomenological model of human 
understanding is the birth of media as art forms. In traditional cultures, a 
medium was the person who brought about the interaction of the human with what 
was then believed to be the divine or the demonic. Before television, the 
most recent innovative medium was film, and although some thought its triumph 
was the recording and even "redemption" of physical reality, it has in fact 
gradually made us aware of the nature of any medium: "medium" literally means 
"middle"; it is a transformative midpoint in the dialogue between consciousness 
and culture. Until very recently, film was mainly a third-person cinema in which 
characters acted out cliché roles over and over. In the early postwar years, 
Italian directors began using nonactors in their fictional films and sought a new 
sense of actuality. That led to the filming of the lives of nonactors, a kind 
of biographical or second-person cinema that became known as cinéma-vérité, Now, 
in the last five years, more than ten members of the group broadly referred to 
as The New American Cinema have turned their cameras on their own lives and given 
us first-person cinema, or autobiographies. Television's potential in this 
direction is even greater. And, in this context, I need not remind you of Ortega 
y Gasset's famous opening sentence in his essay, "On Point of View in the Arts"': 


"When history is what it should be, it is an elaboration of cinema... The true 
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historical reality is not the datum, the fact, the thing, but the evolution formed 
when these materials melt and fluidity.’ 

I myself believe that we are on the verge of a massive decentralization and 
personalization and aesth-edification of what has been a mass medium. But this does 
not mean that it will cease being the masses' own medium, because we finally have 
an art form which everyone in the universe can see in its original form at the same 
time. But, hopefully, it will cease being the "massa's'' medium in which, historic- 
ally, one tenth of all Americans were neglected and four-fifths of the world are 
still relatively or completely unparticipative. In a forthcoming book by Dell 
Hymes, Reinventing Anthropology, Professor Sol Worth of the Annenberg School of Com- 
munication at the University of Pennsylvania has written an important paper 
entitled "Toward an Anthropological Politics of Symbolic Forms," in which he issues 
a plea to his colleagues to develop a new ethnography of communication which will 
be aimed at cultivating the talents of individuals in all cultures to show 
themselves to each other in their own ways. His essay appears in the context of 
a book which challenges the "myth of objectivity'' which has been developing in the 
behavioral sciences, and which argues for a self-consciously interactive subject- 
object model for our studies of each other. 

My own life has undergone a transformation, I was trained as a medievalist 
and I have now dropped the evil part and spend most of my time, my aevum, in media. 
I was then engaged in a long study of patristic thought from the year 1 A.D. to 
1500, centering on the concept of penance or individual psychological reformation, 
which the Greek fathers expressed by the word metanoia, literally, "to change one's 
mind.'' I was attempting to relate the impact of that kind of personal religious 
force to social and institutional reformation as evidenced by the restructuring 
of the late medieval imagination in those works of art known as dream vision 
allegories, Dante's Divina Commedia, Jean de Meun's Roman de la Rose, and the 
great English social epic, The Visions of Will Concerning Piers the Plowman. 

The last of these presents the journey of a soul through a confrontation with 
each of the aspects of its own mind - Memory, Conscience, Intellect, and Will - 
against the background of the black plague, the burnings and assassinations of the 
period, and the complete loss of faith in contemporary institutions and leadership, 
an age much like our own, except that the Peasant's Revolt, then localized, is now 


globalized. 


I am here this afternoon because the same trio of forces, the personal, the 
social, their imaginative fusion in art, engages me in the new dream allegories, 
the tele-visions, which you have seen this afternoon. Valféry wrote in another 
margin: ''The deeper education consists in unlearning one's first education" (p. 20). 


I am asking you to interact with me on that continuing journey. 
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